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The Congregation of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of Our Lady of 
Africa was founded in 1869 by 


Cardinal Lavigerie to aid the 
White Fathers in Christianizing 
the Moslem and pagan women of 
Africa and through their means 
conquer the family society. The 
Sisters cooperate with the White 
Fathers in all kinds of catechetical, 
educational, medical and _ social 
service works in 143 missions 
scattered over the vast African 
Continent. They also train the 
African girls for the religious life. 

Though there are over 1800 
White Sisters, the number is far 
from being sufficient to cope with 
the present day needs of our mis- 
sions. Sisters are needed to staff 
more catechetical classes, gram- 
mar, high and normal schools, as 
well as more hospitals, dispen- 


saries, baby welfare centers, lep- 
rosaria, etc. 

Doctors, nurses, teachers, as well 
as young girls without any special 
training, who feel called to devote 
their lives to foreign missionary 
work, would find ample scope for 
their zeal among the Africans. 

The White Sisters receive their 
religious training and pronounce 
their vows in this country before 
leaving for the missions. 

Any young girl who would like 
to become a White Sister, and thus 
attain her personal sanctification 
through active work for the 
evangelization of Africa, may ap- 
ply to: 

Moruer Superior 
White Sisters 
Mary Gienn R-D-2 


FRANKLIN, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS 
319 Middlesex Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


PosTULATE 
Mary Glenn, R-D 2 
Franklin, Pa. 


NoviTIATE 
3810 N. Illinois St. 
Belleville, Ill. 


AFRICA, Volume XI, Number 4, is edited and published by-monthly wth ecclesiastical 
approbation by the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa (White Sisters). Office of 
Publication: White Sisters, 319 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, New Jersey, Annual subscription 
$1.00. Entered as second class matter December 15, 1931, at the Post Office of Metuchen, 


New Jersey, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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(The Mozabites inhabit the 
oasis of Ghardaia in the Sahara). 


+ + + 


From our point of view, life in 
that part of the dessert is as hard 
as its rocks, as bleak as its 
stretches of sand. Where does such 
an existence begin? How does it 
end: Let me try to describe it. 


This little Mozabite girl, with a 
Dutch doll’s face, bright blue eyes 
and pink cheeks, is only just three 
years old, but she is already a 
“bent-ez-zgag”: that is, she be- 
longs to the streets. She is playful, 
easily frightened, and seldom goes 
about alone. In the narrow, dark, 
vaulted streets, they always move 
in small groups, those “children 
of the streets,” carrying astride on 
their hip, the last, or last-but-one 
baby of the family; chatting and 
laughing, aimless and happy. On 
festive days, decked in their best 
clothes and heavy jewels, they 
dance and frolic in the riverbed 
(which is always dry) adapting 
their own words to local mournful 
melodies to praise the “Belle” of 
the day or in honor of the actual 
celebration. For a change, still in 
groups, they chatter away or have 
a kind of game with dice, using 
small glass rings with indented 
marks for scoring. 


When a girl is between six and 
eight years old she becomes of 
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school age. It seems an important 
enterprise, but in fact it requires 
a minimum of intellectual gifts. 
At the appointed day and hour 
they disappear into the narrow 
unfurnished room of the “Res- 
salate” (female member of a re- 
ligious confraternity) who is in 
charge of the girls’ education. They 
are to learn to recite the texts and 
ritual prayer which a woman is to 
repeat five times each day, as a 
prescribed duty. 


Youth is short! But nowhere as 
short as in the Mozabite. The only 
great event to break the monotony 
of a child’s life is the Moslem Fast. 
They do not enjoy the same free- 
dom as the boys of their age, for 
their enclosure is still more strict, 
but they are given nice sweetmeats 
and tidbits to end the fasting 
meals; they play or sing to while 
away the time; take a nap or a 
sound sleep whenever they choose. 


We are bound to admit that it 
does not seem much more thrilling 
than their former occupations. 
When the “great fast” is over they 
are free to get back to the street, 
their domain. What remains to be 
done for the “education” is left 
undone until they get their mother- 
in-law to impart it to them. For 
the time being they may play, do 
whatever they fancy, or just do 
nothing at all; nothing is expected 
from them, nothing but to grow 
up quickly, in order to be married 
the sooner. 

While still very young, say eight, 
ten or twelve years of age, a girl 
is married. To whom? Let us refer 
here to the case of a rich Moza- 
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bite, a man of good reliable char- 
acter, over forty years old, who 
married a nine year old child, in 
spite of her overwhelming repug- 
nance for such a union. The par- 
ents had only one thing in view; 
the dowry that was to be handed 
over to them. Such unfortunate 
little brides move into their new 
home, into loneliness. They dress 
their dolls and place them here and 
there to adorn their husband’s 
house; they make friends with a 
goat and coax it fondly; it being 
their only chum for the time being. 
After a while, they will have some- 
one else to love and to live for: a 
tiny baby of their own. But alas! 
brought to life too soon it dies. . . 
and leaves sweet disappointment 
and immense grief. Henceforth 
the young woman lives in a strict 
enclosure: her mother-in-law 
adapts her to the new duties of 
housekeeper and mother of a fam- 
ily. A time-table is drawn up which 
includes the preparation of meals 
and that most important practical 
knowledge: the wool craft. She 
gradually becomes an expert at 
combing, spinning, weaving, dy- 
ing the wool needed in large 
quantities for clothing, curtains, 
blankets, heavy carpets, etc. And 
then, at the ritual hours, she must 
retire for the prayers to be re- 
cited five times daily, requiring 
spotlessly clean clothes (oh! that 
ever-recurring stress on exterior 
purity, for which a pure heart can 
never be a substitute!) 

The Mozabite woman, retiring 
as she is, and always indoors, be- 
comes the one and only responsi- 
ble person for the children’s train- 
ing, the father being detained “in 
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A general view of Ghardaia 
§ 


the North” (a local expression 
meaning that the man of the house 
is far away, for a long while, on 
business in the large cities of Al- 
geria or Tunisia). She just lives 
in loneliness, giving up all joy, re- 
nuoncing every desire or wish. Her 
countenance soon bears deep 


marks of sadness. 

And then, an unforetold event, 
a piece of good news will drive in- 
to oblivion all those long wearying 
The event is the husband’s 
Now his wife has a 
to please her hus- 


months. 
homecoming. 
new obligation: 
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A Moslem woman covers her 
face to appear in public 
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band; she must make herself at- 
tractive, as bright and merry as 
the jewels of solid gold and silver 
which tinkle about her headdress, 
neck, arms and ankles, as she goes 
about the house, with much work, 
but so happy now, so grateful for 
a normal homelife. 

But fundamentally the mind and 
the soul of a Mozabite woman are 
enshrouded with fear. She fears 
the furtive glance of the old crones 
who spy around and report her 
least misdeed to the “Ressalates,” 
who for every fault pronounce on 
the culprit the Tebria (excom- 
munication), the curse of which 
can only be removed at the cost of 
many shameful, forced confessions, 
discriminations, and _ expiations. 

Fear of the “genu’”. Filled as she 
is with inbred superstition, she is 
always in dread of witchcraft, 
afraid lest a spell be cast upon 
her; afraid of occult dangers 
threatening her loved ones as well 
as herself: sickness, death. Worse 
still, she nurses in the depths of 
her soul a tremendous fear and 
anguish regarding her external 
fate: What if Death, beckoning to 
her, finds her charged with that 
“tebria” which she has deserved 
so often? She fears, finally, to be 
doomed. Buried away from her 
ancestors’ graveyard, she will never 
be granted the delights of Allah’s 
paradise. 

The really happy period of her 
life is when having around her a 
goodly number of children she is 
loved by the father. But, woe to 
the barren wife, or to the one who 
begets daughters but never a son: 
she is in peril of spending her life 
in a series of divorces until, when 
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old and decrepit, she becomes one 
of those jealous, harmful hags, a 
great many of which already roam 
the place. 

What a wide scope for extend- 
ing a beneficial influence, for us 
who are accepted on terms of 
friendship into so segregated and 
abnormal lives. First of all we may 
be able to discern, while she is yet 
quite young, the girl’s inborn 
qualities of mind and heart and 
help her to use them as a means to 
a loyal and fair ideal. Later on, 
as a young wife, she needs a true 
friend to direct her aims and her 
actions along the path of straight- 
forwardness and obedience. Final- 
ly, when a Mozabite becomes in 
her turn the mother and teacher of 
a new generation she must be 
shown the importance and the 
beauty of the charge entrusted to 
her; she is to mold her children’s 
characters into the love and re- 
spect of “truth”; into the apprecia- 
tion of human life in all that it 
holds that is beautiful and honest 
and true. 

A stop must be put to the cus- 
tom of giving away in marriage 
girls under age; in that, lies the 
whole trouble. Thus, in the normal 
way of things, the little girls of 
today, developing the gifts of their 
minds and hearts, will have their 
full accomplishment a few years 
hence. Let us repeat it clearly: 
the Mozabite woman has the prin- 
cipal part to play in the reform of 
the actual social system. 

May we, as God’s messengers, 


be fully up to the mark and re- 
spond to her needs and to her ex- 
pectations. 

Sr. Marie Martna. W.S. 
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Ar Navronco Mission in the Gold Coast the Christians were cele- 
brating the 25th anniversary of the arrival of Father Gagnon and the 
first White Sisters to their cowntry. An entertainment was given in the 
afternoon in their honor. Between the acts, to the great surprise and 
amusement of those present, a statue, the perfect resemblance of Father 
which was carved by David the cook, was presented to him by one of 


the pupils. 
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Goney was the son of a rich 
KiKuyu Chief, one who had 
thirteen wives and possessed many 
cattle. 

When his father died, Goney 
was left full liberty, and thanks 
to this, he was able to attend with- 
out any interference the evening 
classes given to young pagan work- 
men who wished to attend. 

Goney was blessed with a re- 
markably good share of intelli- 
gence and soon left his classmates 
far behind. He was interested and 
observant, and his serious and in- 
quiring mind made him anxious to 
learn all he could. 

One day he managed to procure 
a Bible History and was very much 
charmed with the story of the 
Creation: so much so that he 
wanted the book for his own. With 
a desire to test him, his teacher 
made him wait for some time be- 
fore granting his request. For the 
first time, he began to feel regret- 
ful that he was a pagan, thinking 
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HOW MARY 


WINS 
HER WAY 


A Hail Mary every day brought 
it about. 


it was the reason why he had not 
obtained his wish. 

After that he was more eager 
than ever about the instruction 
classes. He always arrived first, 
and had many an opportunity for 
a little talk with the White Sister 
in charge, who quite willingly al- 
lowed the occasions to occur, and 
saw to it that the conversations 
were of a nature to help this ob- 
viously well-disposed soul. 

When, at last, he obtained a 
Bible History for his own, he read 
that God, during the Creation, 
worked for six days and rested on 
the seventh, and that, because of 
this, we consecrated the seventh 
day of the week to God. Here- 
upon the good fellow refused to 
do any work on that day. 

“If I did not live so far away,” 
he said, “I would willingly come 
to your ‘sacrifice’ (meaning Mass), 
but it is too far. I can’t come so 
early in the morning.” 


One day Sister asked him: 
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“What do you think of the Chris- 
tians? Do you see any difference 
between them and the pagans?” 
Without committing himself at all, 


Goney replied: “I found them 
bad, I would not choose my friends 
among them.” “But you yourself,” 
persisted the questioner, “what do 
you think of our Faith? Do you 
not think our prayers are beau- 
tiful; don’t you ever wish that you 
were a Christian?” 

The young man answered very 
thoughtfully: “Yes, I love to study 
your religion. I find it very beau- 
tiful and I like to pray. But as to 
being baptized, I will never agree 
to that, because when my father 
was dying, he said: “Go to the 
Missionaries, 1f you wish, learn to 
read and write, I do not forbid 
that. But Baptism—you are never 
to receive—never! Do you under- 
stand?” So you see, Sister, I have 
no desire to go against my dear 
father’s last wishes. I would be 
afraid of his curses.” 

In this country, like everywhere 
else, the last wishes of the dying 
are sacred and this idea of curses 
is an almost insuperable barrier 
to the conversion of many a prom- 
ising neophyte. 

“But,” Sister objected, “if I 
were to find you speechless in the 
bush, could I not baptize you 
then?” 

“No,” came the answer, “I will 
never consent.” 

Sister wisely made no further 
attempt when she realized that 
his mind was so firmly made up, 
but she confided him to Our Lady 
and trusted to her care, adding: 
“Since you like praying, will you 
say one Hail Mary every day?” 


“Oh, willingly,” he answered. 
“I promise you I will be faithful 
to that.” And he kept his word. 
“When I am alone,” he once told 
Sister, “I walk up and down say- 
ing all the prayers I know.” Sure- 
ly Our Blessed Lady could not fail 
this good soul? We went on hoping 
against hope. Besides, he had a 
grandmother in Heaven who was 
surely praying with us. It hap- 
pened like this. When the Chief’s 
mother who had fallen ill, seemed 
beyond recovery, the Chief had 
sent for the White Sisters, and 
much to their surprise, he advised 
his mother to accept all the Sisters 
would tell her. The poor old sick 
woman who had met with more 
sorrows than joys in life, con- 
sented willingly to all she was 
taught and left this life without any 
regrets, on the contrary, very hap- 
pily. Several of Goney’s brothers 
and sisters found themselves in- 
cluded among those who received 
a passport for Heaven. The old 
Chief had quite a gathering of 
children and from time to time we 
were called and found we could 
supply wings for several of the 
babies. Now surely these little 
Black cherubs were pleading for 
their brother, who was so earnest. 

As to the father himself, he was 
a perfect example of how hard 
it is for the rich to enter into Heav- 
en. He refused for himself what he 
had advised his mother to ac- 
cept. He was seized by a bad con- 
gestion of the lungs and was car- 
ried off very rapidly. To give up 
his wives would have been harder 
for him tkan to give up life itself. 

The grace which the father had 
refused was given abundantly to 
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the son, who amazed us more and 
more by his wise utterances and by 
his increasing detachment from the 
pagan customs which were still so 
much respected by the rest of the 
family. 

One of the great native festivals 
was drawing near. Feverish prep- 
arations always marked its ap- 
proach. There would be a series 
of dances and fetes which were 
little short of orgies. All the young 
people smothered their bodies in 
oil and red earth and decorated 
their limbs with every possible de- 
sign so that they looked absolutely 
diabolic. Yet Goney remained un- 
moved by all this. He was far 
more refined and better educated 
than many, and must have felt 
that these native practices were 
ridiculous. In spite of several at- 
tempts to draw him in, he stead- 
fastly refused to disfigure his body 
and to take part in the dancing. 

We were greatly surprised by 
this decision and began to wonder 
what plans God had for this soul 
because, knowing how stubborn 
he was, we still wondered how the 
barriers of his prejudice would 
ever be broken down. Besides this, 
his relatives and advisers would 
put insuperable obstacles in_ his 


path should he ever show signs 
of leaving his old religion. 
Yes, a special grace was the 


only thing that could decide the 
question, and Mary was to bring 
that about to help this faithful son 
who never forgot his daily “Hail 
Mary.” 

At that time, the “flu” was 
making cruel ravages in the land, 
and attacked Goney. It seemed 
of no account at first, but unfor- 
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tunately, he was rash enough to 
go bathing while in a high fever. 
At once, acute pneumonia set in 
and within a few days, Goney 
was near the end. The sad news 
was brought to us, and as we 
wended our way to his home con- 
fiding him to the care of our 
Blessed Mother, we heard he was 
incapable of speech. Now what 
were we going to do? The new 
Chief, a relative of Goney’s who 
had also been his teacher, was 
not in the least favorably inclined 
towards the Faith. Besides, how 
could we discover the dispositions 
of the sick man himself? With 
these thoughts to keep us com- 
pany, confiding all to our Blessed 
Mother, we reached the house. 
Just imagine our surprise, when, 
as soon as she saw us, Goney’s 


mother called out: “Goney, the 
Sisters have come to baptize 
you.” The sick man immediately 


looked at us with bright, joyous 
eyes, which spoke of pleasure as 
well as words could have done. 
Then his mother said: “He kept 
asking for you all day long, yes- 
terday; he was so afraid of dying 
without being baptized.” 

What a grateful prayer was in 
our hearts when we realized he 
had received the special grace! 
We instructed our patient who, 
indeed, knew a great deal about 
the Faith. He made futile efforts 
to reply and to signify his acqui- 
escence to our questions, but his 
parched throat would not let him 
utter a word. 

At last, when we came to the 
supreme and all important ques- 
tion: “Goney, do you wish to re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Baptism, 
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which will wash away your sins 
and make you a Child of God?” 


He made one tremendous effort 
to speak one word, and _ his 
mother, in her anxiety repeated 
it after him: “Yes! He has said 
ft fw 

Now, before the whole village, 
for so many had come in, even 
the Chief, who made no sign of 
disapproval, the Regenerating 
Waters flowed over our happy 
patient. His face shone with a 
heavenly joy. A Catholic at last, 
with the name of Joseph-Mary, 
he showed a great desire to speak 
so that he could communicate 
some of his happiness to those 
around and acknowledge his grat- 
itude to us. His eyes followed 
all our movements. Then we put 
a medal of Our Lady around his 


neck and he kissed it with loving 
fervor. 

Very much against our will, we 
had to leave our sick friend. In 
such times as these, there were 
many others who claimed our 
attention. 

Before leaving we begged of 
Goney not to forget us and our 
Missions when he reached Para- 
dise, and then we set off. 

That same day, it was on the 
feast of Our Lady, Joseph-Mary 
went to join the Angels in prais- 
ing God and His Holy Mother to 
whom he had never ceased to 
say: “Pray for us, now and at 
the hour of death.” She had 
indeed aided him powerfully in 
his hour of need. 


Sister Marie St. Martiat, W. S. 


THE OUTWARD SIGN 


Sister gave a little African girl a picture of two little White 
girls which was accepted with delightful thanks by the child. A 
short time later, Sister found the little girl still where she had 
left her, intently examining the picture this way and that with a 


puzzled air. 
“Sister,” 


she asked at last, “aren’t these girls Christians? See, 


they have neither medal nor rosary round their necks. 

It was a fact. Neither of the girls in the picture had any visible 
sign of her Faith about her and this appeared strange to the little 
African. Sister had to be quick at finding an explanation. 

“Well,” she said, “those little girls wear more clothes than you 
do. They most likely have a rosary in a pocket and their medals 


are hidden under their dresses.” 


A broad smile lit up the little one’s features. She was satisfied 
with Sister’s explanation. She would never have understood had 
she been told that any Catholics in the world went about with 
no emblem at all of their holy religion. 
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IN KABYLIA 


“Fatima is married!” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes, it’s settled. . .yesterday 
they gave her away; in a couple of 
weeks they will carry her off as a 
bride.” 

Ancestral customs and the pe- 
cularities of the Kabyle language 
do not agree with our terminology 
in this marriage affair; nor in any 
other matter. They say a girl is 
MARRIED today, when she is 
only just promised; and they call 
her a fiancee on the marriage feast. 
In later years she will be said to 
have “eaten up” her mother-in- 
law; do not look shocked, because 
you are supposed to know that it 
simply means that the mother-in- 
law has just died. 


“And,” asks someone, “who has 
BOUGHT her?” (Here, every 
acquisition is termed BUYING. 
You buy time—you hope to buy 
better health—she bought a knack 
of spinning. You can, if you like, 
buy a field or a wife). That day, 
they wanted to know who had 
bought Fatima. 


“A wealthy tradesman did; well- 
educated; his parents are well off 
too. She is really lucky! But the 
village where he lives is not much 
to our liking; it is right down there 
at the end of the mountain slope; 
of course there is no school; and 
how many more important things 
are unknown there.” 
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“Cheer up, Fatima, may God 
take your life in His care! But 
remember you also have your part; 
that is, to make your life what 
God wishes it to be.” 


Poor Fatima must take leave of 
her dear native place. . .her well- 
beloved relatives. . .her school. It 
may be for much longer that an 
“au revoir.” 

But let us make room for joy in 
spite of all! The young bride left 
home one Saturday on a air 
Spring morning. She went away 
in her usual simplicity, garbed in 
a dainty wedding attire, all white. 
“I preferred this one” she had 
said, “to any other out of the 
forty-one dresses of my trousseau, 
because it was made in our own 
village workroom.” She went away 
thrilled, for it was a smart wed- 
ding; gun-shots were music to the 
ear; the smell of burned powder 
was a feast! 

Three month’s have elapsed; the 
White Sisters are visiting that dis- 
tant village - far from our Convent, 
far from any high roads or by- 
roads, far also from the :mprove- 
ments of modern comforts: drab 
houses, dirty streets, ragged 
women and children. 

But why, at full mid-day, in a 
glorious July sunshine, why is 
April’s young bride in the dumps? 
There is nothing to wonder at, I 
learn: Selfish rivalry and jealousy. 
Who will admit it? Who will own 
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up? Here are two generations fac- 
ing each other: the mothers-in- 
law should condescend; and the 
daughters-in-law rising to a higher 
level. There is a wide world be- 
tween them. 


Fatima, 
a jewel of a 
woman 


“Sister,” whispers Fatima, “we 
shall never get on well together. 
The entire household accuse me of 
upsetting the ancestral system of 
our life. And on what grounds? 
iron my 


Because I husband’s 
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shirts: because I have no faith in 
all those silly little leather cases 
and dirty wrappers of script, all 
of which are supposed to confer 
happiness on those who care to 
wear them around their necks or 
in the folds of their belts or their 
turbans. Indeed, I have no faith 
in them. They are pure nonsense!” 

“Hold on, be patient, dear child. 
And what about our motto up at 
the girls’ club: LET YOUR 
LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN? 
Do you ever think of applying the 
methods which were such a suc- 
cess at school to these new circum- 
stances? Have you tried to serve, 
to be practically useful to those 
very persons who misunderstand 
you: 

“Oh, yes I did, Sister. Some 
little girls from the neighborhood 
are allowed to come to my house 
and I am teaching them how to 
knit.” 

“Wonderful! Are they doing 
well?” 


“Not too well yet, Sister; they 
are more keen on fancy stitches 
than on nice straight ribbing; but 
even now, the only things worth 
talking about among them is knit- 
ting stitches, knitting needles, or, 
the latter failing, long thorns to 
knit with.” 

“Well, continue on those lines 
and I think it will be most encour- 
aging: let your light shine. . .” 

Six more months have gone by. 
We go and see Fatima again. She 
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greets us all smiles and blissful!! 
She has won the day; she has 
bridged the difficulty by her 
steadfastness and strong convic- 
tions. At home, she has gradually 
been recognized as the person to be 
relied on: mother-in-law, sisters- 
in-law, nephews and nieces give 
voice to their high esteem of her: 
“She is a jewel of a woman!” 
“Her hands are heavenly instru- 
ments.” 


Fatima’s very example had 
brought about a welcome change 
in the household: Idleness and 
long hours of listless inaction are 
unknown now; each member of 
the family hastens to her task. The 
village itself bears another aspect 
altogether. Its feminine element 
knit and knit - as if for dear life. 
Rags do not exist. This boy wears 
a knitted jumper; that girl wears 
a frock of which she has knitted 
every single stitch. Someone else 
is grafting the remaining stitches 
of a pair of socks for her older 
brother. A young woman calls us 
mysteriously and takes us to the 
place where she stores her treas- 
ures. She unfolds for our admira- 
tion a magnificent pleated skirt of 
deep dye violet, which is to be 
worn only on days of great glee. 
Fatima is happy among those rel- 
atives of hers, and the large crowd 
of friends who owe her more than 
they can guess. Once more, “wo- 
man wins the day.” 


Sr. Marie Puivieree Benire. 
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Incredible joy has been 
brought to all on learning that the 
number of African professed Sis- 
ters, who have been trained in the 
16 Novitiates run by the White 
Sisters in Africa, has risen to 1276. 
These Sisters are working in 153 
Mission Posts. In some cases, they 
work hand in hand with the White 
Sisters, while in others, they 
shoulder responsibility themselves. 
An additional thousand African 
girls are candidates, postulants or 
novices. May God be praised for 
this rapid development of the 
Church in Africa. 

* * * 

The 
first and second prize for an Eng- 
lish essay for students of Tan- 
ganyika Territory were won by 
two African Sisters. Six hundred 
students went for this exam; so 
that, the Ndala Training School 
can be justly proud. The Sisters 
were invited to go to Darres Salem 
to receive their prize. They were 
accompanied by a White Sister. It 
was a great event in their lives as 
neither of them had ever travelled 


in a train or seen the sea. 
* * * 


A certain 
Association, whose influence is be- 


ing felt more and more in the po- 
litical-religious circles of Egypt, is 


= fama fighting to bring Islam back to its 


pristine purity. Cheikh Abdel Ka- 
der, a member of this Association, 
was recently asked a few questions 
concerning present day etiquette 
pertaining to Moslem women. His 
answers are as follows: 

Question: Should a married man 
introduce his wife to his (male) 
friends, and if he does introduce 
her, may she then greet these 
friends when she meets them on 
the street?* 

Answer: A man who introduces 
his wife to his friends, introduces 
her in fact to the devil. A Moslem 
who does such a thing certainly 
ignores the tenets of his religion. 

Question: When a man is in- 
troduced to a woman should he 
bow and kiss her hand? 

Answer: Islam forbids kotow- 
ing. For a man to bow before a 
woman is a sign of weakness and 
dissoluteness. 

Question: A man and girl work 
in the same office. May he ask her 
to the movies? 

Answer: Religion and good con- 
duct forbid a young lady to accept 
such an invitation. 

*Among the Moslems, women 
are not supposed to be seen by 
any men but those of their im- 
mediate family. That is why they 
must veil their faces when they 
go out. Where evolution is taking 


place this custom is being some- 
what modified. 
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Thanks to the watchful eye of Josefu, the faithful catechist, the White 
Father is called in time to baptize and administer the last Sacraments 
to Bundala. Rosary in hand, Josefu kneels reverently at the death bed. 
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A veteran of World War II, Josefu tries to comfort Katoto, son of Bun- 
dala now bereft of both parents. His mother died at His birth. The 


brave catechist knows that the White Sisters will welcome the little 
orphan. 
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Tears are quickly dried as Katoto’s new “mama,” Sr. Anna finds him 
a suit just like the other boys. 
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The little orphan seems scared at first in his new home, but Sister Joan 
loses no time in putting him at ease by bringing his future playmates 
around him. 


Bdncmee - Sd 
As time goes on, and it is sure that no pagan relative could claim the 
child, the White Sisters’ little protege becomes a child of God as the 
waters of baptism flow over his little black head. 
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But the Sisters must think 


of Petro’s future; and so, 
when the baby days are 
passed, he finds his place in 
the classroom. Thanks to 
those who help and pray 
for the missions, sunshine 
has been put into the life of 
one more little African and 
one more soul is brought 
nearer to God. 


These are happy days for 
Petro, as he is now called. 
The care-free African boy 
is just as full of mischief as 
his little American brother 
.. . but instead of coveting 
apples, he prefers mangoes, 
a lovely juicy fruit. A stone, 
well aimed at a loaded tree, 
will bring its reward. 
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Postulants on Vacation 


In the training of the African Sisters, the White Sisters believe that happiness 
leads to holiness. 


A flood of memories rolled over 
me, memories of years gone by in 
which I was still in school, as I 
packed a suitcase with the few 
necessary things for a week’s 
vacation in the bush. . .A vaca- 
tion. . .A White Sister taking a 
vacation! Well it was not exact- 
ly mine since I was going to ac- 
company our African postulants 
for their yearly vacation in Wiag- 
ha, a small village about 25 miles 
from the Novitiate. 

The postulants were exactly 
like us in the last month of school. 
For the past few weeks during 
the English conversation lessons, 
the topic was always on what 
they would do in Wiagha. At 
last, the day arrived. 

After an early Mass and a 
hurried breakfast, 12 postulants 
started on foot the long trek of 
25 miles to Wiagha; the reason 
being that we only had one big 
truck to transport us, 63 in all: 56 
postulants, some African Sisters 
and 2 White Sisters. We were 
supposed to overtake them half 
way and exchange the walkers. In 
doing so, everyone could go to 
Wiagha. As the truck was sched- 
uled to leave at eight o’clock and 
they had left at six, they would 
have walked about 10 or 12 miles. 

The Mission truck was supposed 
to come at eight, but as a matter 
of fact, we should have known the 
decrepit thing of a past era would 
develop motor trouble just before 


leaving; so that the departure was 
pushed from 8 to 10, then to 12 
o’clock. Mother Superior had some 
qualms of fear about her postu- 
lants who had I¢ft so early; but 
we quieted them, saying they 
would undoubtedly stop on the 
way and wait for us. 


The truck finally arrived a little 
after one o’clock and we all piled 
into it. A small cart was tied be- 
hind with the food and equipment 
needed. 

This vacation meant a great deal 
to our postulants, as it signified a 
“going back to nature” that is, 
they did not have to live as they 
do at the postulate in silence and 
following a strict rule. For a week 
they could live almost the same 
life they led at home, dispensing 
with such Western things as knives 
and forks and the like. They could 
sleep outside, cook outside, eat out- 
side. Since we are in the dry 
season, there is no danger of a 
sudden storm! “They eat with 
their hands,” you will ask? Of 
course, but our dear Africans have 
the cleanest way of eating with 
their hands that you could ever 
dream of, but we shall speak of 
this later on. 

But let us come back to the 
truck which has finally started on 
its way. At once, the postulants 
began singing in DAGGATI, their 
own language, with lusty voices; 
all the more strong, because they 
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were encouraged by the rhythm 
pounded out on empty kerosene 
tins and overturned dish pans. 
Quite some noise one would say! 
But what of it, since it is the ex- 
pression of true joy. However, the 
noise stopped suddenly when 
Mother took out her rosary for 
our afternoon greeting to Mary, 
but started again immediately 
after hymns in honor of our 
Blessed Mother were sung. 

Not withstanding his heavy 
load, the driver was going fast on 
these bad dusty roads; but no ob- 
jections were made as we were 
all watching the roadside for a 
glimpse of the postulants who had 
left in the morning. We hoped they 
would have stopped some where 
along the way. Although we often 
thought we could see them in the 
distance, every time we had been 
deceived. We finally reached San- 
dema without seeing them; that 
meant they had already walked 
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The Sisters are welcomed by the African Sisters of Wiagha 


20 miles. Here we heard they had 
passed about an hour before us. 
We speeded on and at last caught 
sight of them about 3 miles from 
our goal. They laughed when they 
saw us and said they had kept on 
walking in hopes of winning the 
race! How many of us at the age 
of 18 could have done a 20 mile 
trek in such hot weather and still 
feel fit enough to dance at night! 
Of course that night they danced 
and every night during their vaca- 
tion for there is no feast for Afri- 
cans if dancing to the sound of 
drums is not included. 

We thus reached Wiagha around 
three o'clock and all vied with one 
another to get things ready. The 
supper was prepared in the open 
air, even for us food seems to be 
better when cooked thus. 

Let us follow the postulants on 
an ordinary day. In the morning 
the church bell wakes us about a 
quarter to six. Morning prayer be- 
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Meals were prepared in the open air 


gins at six o'clock followed by 
meditation, Mass and Commu- 
nion. Then they have breakfast, 
which consists in the left-over por- 
ridge from supper. Porridge is the 
staff of life for the Africans. With 
a sauce, usually made of ground 
nuts and different kinds of leaves 
from special trees and bushes, it 
is the single item on the menu for 
every meal all through the year 
except on big feast days. This por- 
ridge which in native tongue is 
“SAB” is made of ground millet 
and water cooked until of the con- 
sistency of our own porridge. It is 
eaten with the hot sauce which 
has been analyzed by doctors and 
found to contain all the necessary 
vitamins found in our vegetables. 
Thus one can understand the 
necessity of having the postulants 
eat much “sab” and sauce. 

After breakfast there is free 
time until a quarter to twelve, 
when they all unite for prayers. 


Every day a few stay to prepare 
the food while the others separate 
in groups, some going to the bush 
to look for special leaves to change 
the sauce. Others climb up certain 
trees to gather a kind of fruit 
called “monkey bread” from the 
pulp of which is made a drink with 
an acid taste. I do not recall how 
many bags of it they prepared to 
bring back to the Novitiate. Some 
of the postulants went far into the 
woods to gather a provision of 
wood for the African Sisters who 
are stationed in Wiagha. During 
the week they brought back 
enough wood to last the Sisters 
for months. 

After dinner they may rest or 
go for a walk, whichever they like. 
At two o'clock they have a spirit- 
ual conference and then they are 
free once more. As the sun is still 
quite hot most of them prefer to 
sit in the shade and do some of 
their native handicraft, such as 
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weaving. They had much pleasure 
in teaching me how to weave a 
simple table mat from the long 
straws they gather for the purpose. 
These are joined with a kind of 
string which has to be kept wet all 
the time and which comes from 
the bark of a tree. 

We sang and played games and 
of course attended to the ordinary 
small accidents and bruises which 
are inevitable when we are camp- 
ing. But the best time for the pos- 
tulants was after four o'clock 
when the sun starts to lower and 
the air becomes a bit cooler. Then 
many of them went for a swim, 
but as there was only three feet of 
water in the river, it would be 
better to say, to play in the water 
and get washed. Then they have 
the permission to do as they did 
when at home; that is, to rub a 
kind of oil on their legs. . .some 
say “to make them strong”, others 
“to make them shine”. But they 
all like it and are glad to be able 
to do it again during this week. 

Another thing they enjoy very 
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much is the fact that they may 
eat with their hands. But they 
have such a nice way of doing it 
that it is not in the least bit shock- 
ing. First they take a bit of “sab” 
then dip it in the sauce and eat it. 
This they do without spilling the 
least bit over themselves. As for 
me I never dared tq try, being 
sure of leaving a trail all over my 
habit. 

Before supper we went back to 
the mission church to thank God 
again for being so good to us and 
said the rosary. Then the postu- 
lants would hurry with their meal 
to have more time for dancing 
before going to bed. And until the 
bell put a stop to their pleasure 
you could hardly hear yourself 
speak amidst their clapping of 
hands and the sound of the drums. 

Nothing could give the postu- 
lants greater pleasure than this 
week’s vacation in which they 
could live their native way. 

Nothing could be better for us 
either as it gives us a clear insight 


“monkey bread” 
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Sister asked 
which hand 
she used most 


in their ideas and fears. I have 
learned so many things about 
their mentality during this week. 
Every day I would go with them 
to the bush and thus learned a 
great many of their manners and 
customs. I also learned that after 
sunset you must not speak to left- 
handed persons because at that 
time the slightest thing makes 
them angry and they will get cross 
with you and refuse whatever you 
may ask. I let them talk at length 
about this and after a while asked 
them if they had ever noticed 
which hand I used the most. They 
all laughed and said the rule prob- 
ably did not apply to the white 
people. 

During the week we went to 
visit the Chief of the village. 
Though not a Christian, he is very 
kind to us and very much pleased 
each year to have our visit. The 
great reason why he is not a 
Catholic is that he has two wives 
and keeps the second because the 
first did not give him any children 
and a chief must have children to 
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take his place. Yet he desires to 
become a Catholic and often even 
on weekdays he may be seen at 
Mass. Your prayers could obtain 
for him the grace to take the final 
step. Each year he brings a goat 
for the postulants to feast on and 
a chicken for the White Sisters. In 
return he asks us to pray for him 
and the village. At the door of his 
house the Chief keeps a poor leper 
who is terribly crippled. He is 
always gentle and speaks of the 
goodness of God and accepts his 
hard lot with perfect resignation. 
When we see such submission to 
God, how could we ever think of 
complaining about the little dis- 
comforts that come our way. 

And so our wonderful week 
slowly drew to an end and we saw 
the mission truck come back to 
take us to the Novitiate. Yet every 
one had found renewed vigor in 
this slight change from the ordi- 
nary life of the postulate tending 
towards greater perfection to be 
more worthy of God. 


Sr. Louis de Monford, W.S. 
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Sr. M. Therese Agnes tells of a 
few days passed in a distant vil- 
lage. 

BEMBEKE — “. . . and don’t 
come back without a wild turkey,” 
was the menacing threat our Sis- 
ters laughingly shouted after us as 
we pedaled out of the driveway. 

It was clear and hot as we start- 
ed for Magunditsa on bicycle that 
day. The White Fathers are able 
to visit this mission outpost but 
once every six weeks. We do what 
we can to fill this wide gap by an 
occasional visit. A newly built hut 
near the church was to be our home 
for several days. 

Hardly had we arrived when the 
premises became overrun with wo- 
men and children who wanted to 
bid us welcome. It was my first 
experience at this sort of thing, so 
you can imagine I opened wide 
my eyes and ears to see and hear 
everything that was going on. It 
was easy to perceive how happy 
they were to have the Sisters visit 
them. 

Since a young girl from the vil- 
lage had just been married that 
morning at the mission, a visit 
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from us to her new home was a 
must. The noise of the tom toms 
and loud singing indicated the di- 
rection we should take. All the 
guests were dancing in front of the 
hut; the men and boys on one 
side, the women and girls on the 
other. The newly-weds sat in si- 
lence inside the hut. Weddings are 
a cause of rejoicing for everyone 
except the two interested parties. 
We talked with them and made 
them laugh. However, they were 
overjoyed when we gave them a 
picture of the Sacred Heart and 
Our Lady. Leaving this festive 
scene, we went to visit the Chief; 
who, although pagan himself, told 
us how pleased he was to have us 
visit his village. 

The evening of this full day was 
spent with a gathering of small 
children. It had become chilly and 
dark; we were up in the moun- 
tains, so a bonfire was lit and all 
sat around in a friendly, intimate 
way. Since it pleases the little ones 
very much, we taught prayers 
which they repeated after us: “My 
God I love you with all my heart 
... Mary keep me always pure. . .” 


Despite the threats of the Mau Maus, the 
Kikuyus are always happy to be visited by 
the Sisters and to receive their care and en- 
couragement, 
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At last, we stretched ourselves 
on a bundle of soft native straw 
and promised ourselves to sleep 
like queens. 

On day in making the rounds of 
the village, we noticed in front of 
a hut, a poor invalid, paralyzed in 
one leg and having an ugly sore 
on his chest. He was abandoned by 
his family who even refused his 
request to be taken to our hospital. 

All too soon the time came to 
pack up and say good-bye. How- 
ever, we took with us precious 
memories of these days being Af- 
rican with the Africans, but also 
a certain sadness at the first hand 
view of endless horizons of what 
could be done, if only we had more 
Sisters! And the wild turkey: It 
was still in the shadows of the 
forest, but we were very well re- 
ceived at the convent just the same. 

A few days later, the invalid, of 
whom I spoke, was carried to the 
mission in a hammock by two men. 
It was the Chief himself, who in 
answer to our plea, had him 
brought to the hospital. Poor Blea 
appeared to be more dead than 
alive trembling with fever. But the 
next day, washed and fed, his 
wound dressed, he was unrecog- 
nizable. He flashes the beautiful 
smile of the Africans at us and re- 
peats over and over how happy he 
is to be here. Blea is now learning 
to pray to the good God Who ar- 
ranged thus for his welfare and his 
gratitude both to God and us is 
touching indeed. . . 


* * * 
Sr. M. Elise relates a very in- 
teresting story. 


USHIROMBO — You like to 


hear stories of the missions. Well, 
here is one that will no doubt 
please you. 

Theresia, now quite old, told me 
yesterday. “Look at my feet, 
mama; they are so swollen I can 
hardly walk. I have tried all sorts 
of remedies but they don’t seem 
to get any better.” 

“Poor Theresia, we will have to 
try something else then,” I told 
her.” Come to the dispensary with 
me and avoid walking as much as 
possible until they improve. May- 
be it would even be better not to 
come to Mass in the morning for 
a while.” 

“Miss Mass during the month of 
May Oh, no, mama, that I cannot 
do. I will walk slowly and be very 
careful, but I cannot remain away. 
I must go to Mass.” 

True to her word, she was in 
church the next morning. I no- 
ticed her approach the communion 
rail in deep recollection and drag- 
ging her feet, swollen out of pro- 
portion. She has always been an 
exemplary Catholic and has a 
daughter a religious. A few months 
ago she was dangerously ill, and 
thinking the end was near, received 
the Last Sacraments with a fervor 
and abandon which were truely 
remarkable. Now that she is better 
again, she thanks God for permit- 
ting her to remain a while longer 
with her husband and children. 

The people here love the Blessed 
Mother very much and have a 
particular devotion to the most 
Holy Rosary. . .so much so, that 
we are often hard put to keep them 
supplied. Mary must look down 
and smile on these her children, 
who love her with all their hearts. 
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THE GIRAFFE 


1. The Giraffe, or rather the 


SERAFE (“the graceful one’’) 
belongs to a family of ruminants. 


Il Appearance: This animal 
is easily identified by its extremely 
long neck and legs, thick body, 
sloping back, and small head with 
large bright eyes and skin-covered 
“horns”. The length of the legs 
and neck makes the giraffe the 
tallest mammal and, at the same 
time, the one with the shortest 
body in proportion to its height. 


Its body is about 7 feet long and 
its height up to the shoulder about 
10 feet; it can attain a total height 
of 18 or 19 feet. The tail with its 
tuft may be as long as 3% feet. In 
all, from its muzzle to the tip of its 
tail, it usually measures about 12 
feet, and weighs over half a ton. 


These figures show that the ap- 
pearance of the giraffe is quite un- 
usual among mammals. Even its 
bodily structure attracts our atten- 
tion because of its peculiarities. 
The giraffe is not only, as Horace 
states, a cross between the pan- 
ther and the camel, but seems to 
be made up of parts from several 
other animals. The head and trunk 
seem to be taken from the horse, 
the neck and shoulders from the 
camel, the ears from the bull, the 
tail from the donkey and the legs 
from the antelope, while the color 
and markings of the hide recall 
those of the panther. This eccen- 
tric mixture evidently produces an 
extremely ugly beast: no one 
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would call the giraffe beautiful. 
Even though its head is pleasing, 
its eyes beautiful and its markings 
attractive, it is a very strange- 
looking animal. 


The texture of the hide is very 
fine, and the fur is short and thick 
except on the “horns,” the mane 
and the tail tuft. It is mostly of a 
pale yellow color, darker on the 
back and fading to white on the 
underbody. Over this background 
color appear squarish, irregularly 
spaced brown spots, some light 
and others dark. 


III Habitat - Mode of Life: 
In our day, the giraffe is found in 
the center of the African continent, 
from the southern edge of the Sa- 
hara to the Orange Free State. It 
is not found in the Congo or Sene- 
gambia, because these regions are 
mountainous and the giraffe pre- 
fers the prairies, where grow cer- 
tain shrubs which are essential to 
its diet. 


Giraffes are usually found in 
small groups of from six to eight 
animals, but larger groups are 
formed when the animal feels safe 
from danger. Cumming speaks of 
groups of from 30 to 40 animals, 
but he considers the average to be 
about 16. On the other hand, Baker 
contends that he has seen herds of 
from 80 to 100 giraffes. 


The giraffe moves in a very curi- 
ous fashion. Only its slow move- 
ments are graceful: its walk is a 
leisurely and deliberate amble. But 
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when it gallops, its pace is quite 
different. Its movements are then 
so awkward that anyone a few 
hundred feet away would think it 
easy to overtake. Its sluggish mo- 
tions are compensated, however, 
by the length of its stride: each 
jump covers from 12 to 18 feet. 

Since the giraffe cannot lift its 


front legs without first throwing its 
head back, to shift its center of 


gravity nearer the hind legs, in 
running its head sways continu- 
ously back and forth like the mast 
of a ship pitching in a heavy sea. 
In addition, it runs with its tail 
held rigid in a veritcal position, 
and twists its head back often in 
order to see the progress of its pur- 
suers. 


All who hunt the giraffe, both 
natives and foreigners, agree that 
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it is the hardest to approach of all 
the animals of the African plains, 


and if it gets a head start in the 
first five minutes of the chase, no 
horse in the world can run it down. 


When the giraffe drinks or 
mouths something on the ground, 
it takes a very strange 
Ancient writers have stated that 
the giraffe kneels, but this 1s in- 
correct. It spreads its front legs 
wide, until its head can reach the 
object. 


stance. 


When it lies down, it bends its 
front and then its hind legs and 
lets itself drop, as the camel does. 
However, it sleeps very little and 
very lightly; if necessary, it can 
even go without sleep for several 
days, resting occasionally in a 
standing position, 


IV Food and Drink: 
affe requires food 
height and to its nature. It is, 
naturally, incapable of cropping 
grass, but it can strip a tree of its 
leaves most expertly with its very 
sensitive tongue. All grazing ani- 
mals use their tongues to nibble 
their food, but no other ruminant 
uses it so continuously as the gir- 
affe. The giraffe’s tongue is as use- 
ful to it as its trunk is to the ele- 
phant. With its tongue, the giraffe 
can pick up tiny articles and pluck 
the youngest leaves from trees. 


The gir- 
suited to its 


The giraffe in its natural habitat 
feeds mostly on the buds, small 
branches and leaves of certain 
small trees or shrubs, but it also 
nibbles on some - the vines which 
are so plentiful in African forests. 
Since the trees which it prefers 
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usually grow no taller than itself, 
the giraffe has no difficulty in at- 
taining food, especially since its 
lips and tongue are, like the camel’s 
completely impervious to 


any 
sharp thorns on its fodder. 
The giraffe’s. provender also 


furnishes it with most of the neces- 
sary moisture, so that it can sur- 
vive in very dry regions. Some- 
times, though, during the dry 
season, giraffes travel great dis- 
tances to rivers or springs, because 
at that season even their food is 
devoid of moisture. 


The giraffe grazes while stand- 
ing and usually at night, but ob- 
taining food not appear to 
take it as much time as it does 
other grazing animals. 
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V Usefulness - Possibilities of 
Adaptation: A great number of 
useful or pleasing articles are made 
from the hide and other parts of 
the giraffe; therefore, the killing of 
giraffes is necessary and profitable. 


However, often these animals 
are captured alive, to be kept as 
pets, and it is not unusual in Afri- 
can cities and towns to see a couple 
of curious giraffes gazing at one 
over a garden wall, or even to see 
tame giraffes walking the streets 
of a village quite freely. 


Unfortunately, giraffes taken 
out of Africa do not long survive 
the change of climate without spe- 
cial care. Most of them die from 
a bone disease peculiar to giraffes, 
probably the result of a faulty diet 
and lack of proper exercise. 
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